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Che Hato of Decay in Hations. 


NATIONAL personality is complete in the union of four ele- 
ments :—blood, language, institutions and religion. 

Ties of blood-and language, alone, may associate individuals in 
a common life and in common pursuits, as in the case of the 
numerous tribes that pitch their tents on the wastes of Arabia or 
that hunt their food in the “continuous woods where rolis the 
Oregon.” 

But the idea of a nation comprehends more than this, It is 
that of a political society,—the organic union of mankind. 
Universal history is the biography of nations,—the record of 
their birth, growth, decline and death. Yes! their death. For, 
it is indeed the record of the dead, far more than of the living. 
Look over the pages! Here it tells of Rome, as looking over 
the world in vain for a rival unsubdued, and proudly styling her- 
self, “Empress of Nations.” But the din and tumult of the 
Eternal City are now merged with the hushed voices of time’s 
long pathway. And there it speaks of Tyre, ‘ Queen of the 
Seas;” but now, fishermen spread their nets on her deserted 
shores, and the waves dash upon her broken columns. So of all 
those great empires—Persia, Egypt, Greece, Macedonia. They 
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are not. The owl hoots in temples once sacred to the accents 
of praise and worship, and the night-winds make sad music 
through the rents of palaces once the abode of festivity and song. 
Yet blot from the world’s history the record of this dead past, 
and how much will remain? 

But while we contemplate the ruins of these states, and pon- 
der over the accounts of their growth, prosperity and decay, must 
we trace these vicissitudes to the influence of a blind fatality? 
Are states embarked upon the rapids of fate, which hurry them 
along to the top of the fall and then dash them down below ; 
while upon the right hand and the left, are banks toward which 
they try to steer and pu'l in vain? 

Such is the theory of men of no mean talents. Clotho, Lachesis 
and Atropos with spindle and shears, are thus supposed to spin 
out and assign, the length of the thread of a nation’s life, to be 
cut when the destined era arrives. Images of youth and old age 
too, are often applied to the body politic. There is in fact, no 
maxium more commonly received than, that the constitution of a 
state, like that of the human body, has of mecessity, its periods of 
growth, maturity and decline :—that nations like men, grow old, 
and drop into obscurity borne down with age. 

The image is indeed apposite, and from the coincidence and 
resemblance of a few striking particulars, may seem to easily 
account for the downfall of former nations. But a careful study 
of the growth of civil society, shows no natural law limiting the 
duration of a nation’s life. 

Moreover, the case of the individual and the community, are 
not at all analagous. We énow that the body contains within it- 
self the elements of disease and decay, that it is worn and ex- 
hausted by the continual demands of active life; that fate has 
decreed its dissolution. 

We have no such definite knowledge of the constitution of a 
state; and unlike the human body, society receives a constant in- 
flux of new life with every generation. The places of the dead 
are supplied by continual, additions of the living. Especially in 
the case of our country also, though the nation stock greatly 
degenerate, the stream of health and strength pouring in through 
the tide of immigration, would seem to compensate for the weak- 

ness and decay that might be connected with mere Jength of days. 
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Who, also, would dare to prophesy concerning the future of 
any one of the great powers of to-day? Not one of the most 
earnest adherents to this fatalistic belief has faith enough in it to 
expect at any period, more or less remote, the natural decay and 
death of either the United States or England. Though the 
theory may seem plausible in its application to the history of 
ancient governments, yet, there is something in the character of 
some modern ones, and in the distinctive civilization of our age, 
which is wholly inconsistent with such doctrine. 

Individual leaders sometimes apparently possess a wisdom and 
a virtue that can control fate itself; an energy of will that can 
resist the hand of time; that can, as it were, restore life to the 
dead; and ‘‘ snap asunder the links of the chain of destiny even 
when multiplied by the toil of centuries.” 

Judgment then, would reject this theory, and would seek for 
the cause of a nation’s death by looking into the national life, as 
it would in the case of an individual, by acquainting itself with 
the personal life. National, like individual life, has two parts,— 
the ideal and the real. The former is the aim; the latter is the 
effort to attain it. The former then moulds and determines the 
latter. The former is the patriotism, the national heart, the 
stimulus of a people to a progressive and higher /ife. Without 
the inspiration of an ideal, there is no national activity, no exer- 
tion. And the moments of rest and obscurity are the same. 
‘The lustre which a nation casts about it, to captivate, or engage 
the attention of the world, like the flame of a meteor, shines only 
while its motion continues.” 

The ideal then becomes the source of national vigor. It is the 
motive that prompts every national sacrifice, every deed of 
national glory. It is the incentive to such splendid efforts as 
those of renowned Thermopyle and Platza. It is that which 
gives its character to every national endeavor. It thus makes the 
memory of Morgarten cherished for the ever precious example of 
noble deeds ; and still further distinguishes Zama and Waterloo, 
as consecrated memorials of the restoration of peace, security 
and freedom to the world. 

Therefore, before a nation can die, its spirit must be broken, 
since it is universally conceded that decay is preceded by stagna- 
tion. Its ideal, that is, the source of its activity, and hence its 

vitality, must be either lost or destroyed. 
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A nation may exist without an ideal ; and like a ship with sails, 
mast and rudder gone, may drift about for a long time if it 
encounters no storms. But such a craft cannot weather a gale, 
nor hope to reach the port. However, in proof of the theory 
just stated, that the ideal is the influence, creating, strengthening 
and sustaining a nation’s life, let us review a bit of history. 

The Athenians while their national spirit remained, survived 
even the destruction of their loved city, and having returned to 
its desolation, rebuilt it in more than former beauty and grandeur. 
But when their hopes had been crushed, and the ideal of their 
national life was forgotten, and their love for freedom and thirst 
for national glory had given place to selfish ambition, and to an 
indulgence of passion for refinements which are the offspring of 
luxury, no wonder that Athens became an easy prey to a foreign 
power, which rather purchased her in the market, than subdued 
her by force of arms. 

While patriotism was still alive at Rome, while the ideal of an 
empire that should cause the world to tremble at the mention of 
its power, still inspired her national life, she could hear undismayed 
the martial step of Hannibal upon the Alpine battlements. The 
misfortunes that otherwise would have made Cannz decisive of 
her fate, then only aroused her to a more desperate resistance, 
accumulated her whole strength, and Zama was won. 

How different the case when the barbarous hordes from the 
north rushed down upon the empire. The source of its national 
inspiration was there lost. Flushed with the arrogance that 
attends repeated conquests, the indifference that ensued the en- 
joyment of the supposed security, brought the citizens at last, in 
the words of Cato, “to value their houses, their villas, their 
statues, their pictures, at a higher rate than they did the republic.” 

Thus, as a tree whose trunk had been eaten through and 
through, the sap no longer circulating in a life-giving current 
through every branch, and the limbs one by one dropping off for 
lack of nourishment, it hardly needed a blow to prostrate it. 

So much for the past. The history of existing states is equally 
to the point. France was humbled at Waterloo but not destroyed. 
Though all the trophies of her conquests perished, and all her 
conquered territory ; though the greatest idol of her pride was 

compelled to throw himself upon the mercy of his enemies, and 
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was ordered to imprisonment on lonely St. Helena; though forced, 
by a most disastrous defeat, to ignominous terms of peace ; hope 
was still cherished of one day becoming the central power among 
European nations. Though the sword was broken, France still 
grasped it, her pride was severely wounded, but her national spirit 
was undaunted still, She clung to the national ideal, and kept 
clinging to it until she attained it, and stood until recently, un- 
rivaled in international authority. 

Further historic reference would only augment the proof that 
not until the spirit of a nation is crushed, not until the dea/ that 
stimulates its activity and inspires its life is lost or destroyed, will 
it die. While its ideal is kept, contemplated and worshipped, as 
the instituted source of its inspiration, no national misfortune is 
irretrievable, nor any political situation so desperate, that hope 
may not await a favorable change. Let this be taken away and 
the nation is beyond all hope, and no human power can prevent 
its hastening toruin. Such is the relation of the ideal to the real. 

How, then, does a nation lose the life-giving and sustaining in- 
fluence of its ideal character? It is by the operation of the same 
law through which “ men do zot gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles,”—a law which we know is true by the experience of 
men ever since the gathering of the first-fruit. Every tree bears 
its own fruit ;—a ‘corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.” 
Perfection in the real comes only from perfection in the ideal. 
Ideals formed from the impure and imperfect materials of mortal 
minds are either attainable and thus only transient incentives ; or 
they are so base in themselves that they generate the causes of 
their own destruction. And such ideals had these ancient nations. 
They thought with mortal hands, like the foolish men of Babel, 
to contend with Almightly and Immortal ; to build upon transitory 
foundations an abiding recluse from all storms and convulsions. 

Antiquity was the era of force. The dominion of the sword 
was everywhere coveted. Might made right; and power and suc 
cess were the only standard of national greatness. The universal 
principle of war laid waste cities and fields, destroying the fruits 
of industry, filling the earth with cruelty and wrong. The free- 
dom that God had given to man, “the liberty which lighteth every 
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man that cometh unto the world” was swept away ; and in its 
lace, was substituted that ‘* Earthly libert 
place, y Y> 
“ Which aimed to make a reasonable man, 
By legislation think, and, by the sword 
“ Believe.’ This was that liberty renowned, 
“ Those equal rights of Greece and Rome, where men, 
“ All but a few, were bought, and sold, and scourged, 
“ And killed, as interest or caprice enjoined.” 


For example, the Spartan ideal was military renown. The prime 
object in the life of every citizen, was to cultivate a martial spirit, 
and to receive such training as would make the ‘‘/egion” invinci- 
ble in battle. And even woman shared the spirit and rigor of 
this cu!ture. Hers were not the gentler responsiblities of domestic 
and household duties; but she was to give to Sparta a vigorous 
race of citizens. The tender love of the mother for her off- 
spring became simply pride for a noble son. And should he die 
upon the field, 


“No tear she shed, but shouted Victory ! 
Sparta, I bore him but to die for thee!” 


The rigorous discipline of Lycurgus, through which this ideal 
superiority was to be reached, had the designed effect upon the 
manners and habits of the citizens ; and Sparta enjoyed a longer 
period of prosperous duration than any other state of antiquity. So 
long as activity, enthusiasm and energy, were infused into the 
national life by the inspiration of this ideal glory, her power in- 
creased and her influence was extended, and at length, she stood 
first among all the Greek states. 

Her ideal was then attained. The valor and invincibility of 
her arms was established. Henceforth, there was no ideal to 
arouse and support a noble spirit of emulation and to beget vigor- 
ous national effort. 

The wealth of conquered Athens was sent home to Lacedemon. 
Deluded by the thought that national security and repose were at- 
tained, she voted to receive it. Here began the corruption that 
finally ruined the state. Had Sparta at this time possessed a 
nobler ideal, forbidding her to be satisfied with success thus far 
achieved, and spurring her on to a more glorious career; which 
would have caused her to reject the pernicious measure that 
received the spoil of her vanquished rival, she might have con- 
tinued to exist for ages, frugal, warlike and uncorrupted. 
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Rome, too, sought power. ‘Yet, hers was not an honorable 
ideal. It was not by culture and conflict which should develop 
her own strength and resources that she strove to rise. Founded 
by a murderer, she was never content to defeat her rivals, but 
must destroy them. ‘The spirit which prompted the rape of the 
Sabine women, still lived when later Rome, “transported to Italy 
the monuments and learning of Egypt * * * * * * borrowed 
the philosophy and refinement of the Greeks,” and enwreathed, 
as it were, her iron brow with the graceful chaplets of Athenian 
skill. 

Thus an ideal, that was to be attained by the slaughter and en- 
slavement of other nations, gendered the causes of its own 
destruction. Public men sought political elevation at home by 
the means their country had taught them to use for her aggrandize- 
ment. Patricians cut down the liberties of the people with the 
same sword that had conquered the world. Corruption, bred by 
the immense flood of wealth that poured in from conquered na- 
tions, civil wars, and servile wars, the result of the gigantic sys- 
tem of Roman slavery, broke down the pillars upon which alone 
the weight of vast empires can securely rest. 

Had the might of her temporal power been built up and em- 
ployed under the inspiration of a grand ideal, leading her into the 
glorious ways of truth and prosperous virtue, she might have lived 
great and honorable even to these latter ages. 

Thus too, can we understand why nations in their infancy, en- 
joy a more rapid and healthly growth; and why progress and 
prosperity so often in the past, have brought decay and death. 
The old proverb, “‘distance lends enchantment to the view,” here 
verifies itself. Patriotism, love for the nation’s ideal, like all 
other affections, operates with the greatest power when it meets 
with the greatest obstacles. It grows from opposition, and is at 
its maximum amidst the greatest crises. The danger from foreign 
foes to which an infant state is liable, binds the people into a 
unity, that makes every national effort doubly efficacious. With 
the ignorance of inexperienced minds, and the confident hope of 
future success, they suffer no disappointment, nor obstacle, to 
check the ardor with which they struggle for national felicity and 
permanent glory. These circumstances, and this activity, “fortify 
the mind, inspire courage, and bring forth those exertions of in- 
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tegrity and resolution, which are to future generations, subjects of 
just admiration.” 

Under the influence of ancient civilization, China, however, 
may seem an exception, in the history of ancient nations. It is 
indeed an anomaly. Yet its boasted antiquity, and remarkable 
knowledge of the arts and sciences of refined society, are the 
merest pretension. 

However, the fact of the continuance of the empire through 
the vicissitudes incident to the violent spirit of antiquity, is not 
to be passed by unnoticed. Yes! it has stood,—perhaps a thou- 
sand years, and that too, one may say, wanting utterly the inspira- 
tion of an ideal nationality. 

The trunks, branches, and even leaves of great trees, are 
sometimes found among the mould of many years in the most 
perfect and delicate preservation. But strike them with an ax, 
and every appearance of tree is gone. They are trees, only in 
cast and form. In reality, they are the same as the decayed mass 
that is around them. 

China, with all her boasted resources and learning and model 
civil polity, is in reality weak. Let the strong arm of one of the 
modern nations of Europe be drawn against her in war, and the 
marvelous strength and solidity of this ancient and model empire 
would disclose its real rottenness as quickly as the buried log, 
when touched by the spade of the ditcher. 

From the preceding observations it will appear evident why 
ancient history is the biography of the dead, and modern history 
the record of the living. There has been introduced into the 
latter, the preservative element, Christianity. This has furnished 
the world with a perfect ideal, for individual and national life. 
While the ancient principle of force sought only a nation’s security 
and power, modern civilization finds a worthy end for the life this 
preserved and strengthened. This end is to realize the perfect 
ideal of the Christian life, the glory of God, and the good of the 
whole human family. The narrow foundations of ancient nation- 
alities could not have allowed even a complete structure, to rise 
beyond a certain height,stable and secure from tottering. ‘Here 
are spaces of labor wide as the world.” 

The wars of antiquity furnished fields where personal glory 
was won, and splendid deeds performed. In this war of intellect, 
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—of truth with error,—* There are fields of bloodless triumphs, 
nobler far than those in which warriors ever conquered.” 

For eighteen centuries Greece has been a purveyor of the 
human intellect. Rome, taught by Greece and improving on her 
teacher, has been the source of law, government and social 
civilization. What neither Greece nor Rome has furnished,— 
the perfection of moral and spiritual truth,—has been given by 
Christianity. 

No man may question the wisdom that has made this difference 
between the past and to-day Noman may say why the compass 
was withheld from the Romans, seeking to extend the principles 
of their culture over the world ; but was at hand to guide Columbus 
to the shores of a new world, which was destined to be the strong- 
hold of Christian liberty and equality to generations yet unborn ; 
why the steam engine and telegraph, ‘‘triumphing over time and 
space, were denied the stirring spirit of the 16th century, and 
were reserved to display their wonders to the 19th ;” why it was 
for our predecessors to plod along in the darkness of ignorance 
and unbelief, to be terrified, as anon the reality of eternal truth, 
burst upon them in the lightning and storm of conflict ; while it 
shines upon our pathway with a clear and heavenly radiance. It 
is the working of the purposes of the Almighty, carrying out His 
grand Plan of Redemption, the beauty and perfection of which 
are beyond our power to conceive of. 

The character of political society, however, is to-day very much 
what it was in ancient times,—the same in kind, different in degree. 
Nations to-day, naturally, have the same tendencies as of old, 
There are bad men still in the world, who strive to blind the people 
to truth, and to make tools of them, by which to elevate them- 
selves. There are also various weaknesses in human character, 
because of which modern nations are brought to suffer the disturb- 
ing and destroying influences of corruption and violence. The 
possession of wealth breeds luxury, luxury corruption, corruption 
political slavery, slavery decay. Notwithstanding all that the 
world has gained by experience, attainments and revelations, there 
are a multitude of influences, still alive in the hearts of men, 
which sprang from the seed of the “Fruit of that forbidden tree.” 

So that, though nations may have an ideal, to whose perfection 
‘they cannot attain, and whose purity is infinite, they may lose the 
power of its inspiration, and thus feel the influences of decline. 
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The best attempts of the world are but weakness. Mortal 
eyes are often dazzled by worldly success, and men unwittingly 
come to “rely upon their arts instead of their virtues, and to mis- 
take for an improvement of human nature, a mere accession of 
accommodation or of riches.” Thus do nations go astray in the 
pursuit of their ideal, deceived bythe pleasant appearances of truth. 
The digression is often so trivial in its increase, that like the tide, 
as you look at it you cannot tell how it is going. Look in half 
an hour! Look at the history of society for half a century, and 
it is easy to see whether it has been at ebb or flow. 

Thus a people, in spite of the hypocritical endeavors of bad men, 
and their shortsightedness, can in time discover their error, and 
retrace their steps. A few, of keener discernment than the multi- 
tude, will, at an earlier day, observe the danger and ruin to which 
a mistaken way will lead. ‘They arouse the people to a realizing 
sense of it; infuse new zeal into the national heart ; and at length 
bring about those grand revolutions, which constitute the eras of 
modern history,—stepping stones which lead to increased renown 
and continuous progress. As one is reached, another to be gained 
invites renewed effort. 

Thus Christianity, by furnishing a perfect standard for noble 
life, enlightens men and nations to the error of their ways ; and 
becomes the renovating and preserving influence, in the growth 
of civil society. 

For illustration,—consider the Reformation, by which the 
world in the time of Luther, was relieved of the power of a soul- 
blighting despotism ; and the numerous reforms, by which England 
has built up a noble structure of government, and such an endu- 
ring national character ; but as most significant, the recent agita- 
tion in our own counnry. Letting slip, one after another, the 
precepts of their early education, our people had come to almost 
ignore the Declaration of Independence, as embodying the 
principles of their national ideal ; and were seeking to build up a 
nationality, based upon injustice and oppression. Slavery, which 
destroyed Roman industry and morals, and the mutual, natural 
and necessary dependence of one part of the state upon the other, 
was at work by the same means, pulling to pieces our nation. 
Little by little its power increased, unmeasured save by a few, 
whose names, once by-words, are now watchwords. These men 
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strove, with heroic zeal, to lead the people to discern the real 
state of affairs. At least they succeeded. 

Then, when the Spirit of Slavery sought to retain forcible 
hold upon the support and patriotism of the citizens, the resolute 
will of stout hearts hurled from his throne this usurper, and 
restored the dominion of Christian principle. And, henceforth, 
there stands upon the summit of the Capitol, a statue of the 
goddess Liperty, as the ideal of our national aspiration,— 
“ Liberty protected by law.” 

Thus does Christianity preserve in the hearts of a people, the 
inspiring and ennobling influence of a perfect ideal. Had the 
hearts of the leaders of the French Revolution been fired with 
the inspiration of this holy ideal, “‘that mob might have been 
tamed, and its power devoted to its intrinsic purpose ;” and that 
inorganic effort might have been led to a grand triumph for 
Truth and Liberty. But France had decreed that there is no 
God. St. Helena affords a sufficient monument to her folly ; and 
“ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” the fittest inscription for the tomb of 
her greatest man. What a contrast between this revolution and 
the American Conflict! The latter, the triumph of free thought, 
and free institutions consecrated to the worship of a pure ideal, 
we may confidently believe, is the beginning of a new era, sacred 
to “ Truth, to Christ, and to the Church.” The former accom- 
plished nothing. The spasm over, France easily passed under the 
yoke again, and the destroying influences of an impure ideal were 
again at work. And it is only because Napoleon III is a skillful 
physician, that the disintegration of the body politic, has not long 
ago occurred. If, upon his death, there is not exhibited all the 
wickedness and degradation of a dying state, it will only be, 
because the principles of Christianity are being rapidly diffused 
throughout the empire. For experience has shown the weakness 
of Catholic superstition ; and by the emperor’s wish, the principles 
of true religion are being scattered broadcast among the people. 
And Christianity has proved her power to send the impulse of a 
life-giving inspiration into the hearts of nations the most torpid, 
in the case of the little empire, now so rapidly rising into impor- 
tance upon islands of the Pacific. 

We have, then, sought to develop this theory :—that national 
ife is dependent upon the inspiration of an ideal national character ; 
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that if this is impure, or born of mortal thought, the life which it 
evolves will be imperfect and transitory ; that if it be the pure 
and infinite ideal, which God has revealed in his word, it will 
inspire life, that will act upon itself for its purification, and thus 
become the source of enduring vitality. 

“ As the slightest interfusion of carbon may change the dull iron 
into trenchant steel,” so Christianity, working through invisible 
channels, will add a new temper to the civilization of an age. 

Nations, whose life springs from a pure and perfect ideal, cannot 
die. E. G. C. 





Che Prairie Fire. 


One after another, in Indian file, 

We picked our way for many a mile. 

For three days now no bush nor tree 
Relieved the level scenery. 

The sun fell with such fervid power 

It scorched to death the prairie flower, 
And turned the prairie grass to hay. 
Swathe after swathe the windrows lay. 
Our mustangs staggered in their tracks, 
And faint were the riders on their backs. 
With stumbling steps and slow they crawl, 
We scarce were sure they moved at all. ° 
A drove of deer fled swiftly past, 

A pack of wolves came running fast. 

The mingled host looked back in fright, 
As if they saw some fearful sight. 

How we longed for a breeze, a shower of rain, 
A whirlwind, or a hurricane 

To cool our lips and our horses’ feet,— 
To drive away the burning heat! 

As if in answer to our prayer, 

There came a rustle in the air, 

But our mustangs snorted at the sounds, 
And started off in frightened bounds, 

For the prairie horses knew, that speed 
Was the only hope in this time of need. 
The rustle, which grew into a gale, 

Was the prairie fire upon our trail. 

Like a line of breakers on the shore, 

The flame rushed on with riot and roar. 
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As men lighten a ship in a perilous tide, 
Our packs and blankets we cast aside. 

It came so near, I saw the ire 

Of the dying snake as he stung the fire,— 
As he arched his neck and hissed at death, 
Which sucked away his venomed breath. 
Now the fire on a nobler quarry came, 
Three human lives were the hunted game. 
The fear of death infused such strength 
We kept ahead for half a length; 

But now the flame rushed on apace, 

And death seemed victor in the race, 
When through the slant and withered grass 
We saw a pool,—a dark morass. 

Amid the lilies and verdant flags, 

Stood grim grey wolves and antlered stags. 
The ducks were flitting near the grouse ; 
The muskrat met the meadow mouse ; 
The crotalus reared his awful crest 


By the reed where the rice-bird built his nest. 


The warfare of the beasts was broke 

By volleying fire and eddying smoke. 
With panting breath and quivering flanks 
Our horses gained the muddy banks, 
Plunged to the nostrils in the mire. 

We too, escaped the vengeful fire, 
Whose blazing wrath began to cool 

In the turbid waters of the pool. 

It girt the shore with fiery band, 

But could not venture from the land, 
*Till tired of unavailing rest 

The wild winds drove it to the West, 
And left unharmed three grateful minds, 
Who blessed the One, that rules the winds. 
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The Reception of Charles Dickens in Americn. 


Tue kind of reception given to a distinguished guest is always 
determined, more or less, by the quality of his reputation. 

When the Prince of Wales came over the ocean sight-seeing, 
the American people only endeavored to show him the sights, 
natural and artificial: our mountains, lakes and forests were sand- 
wiched up between unlimited parades and balls, for the delectation 
of the rakish young gormandiser. His reputation lay wholly in 
that he happened to be a son of Queen Victoria, and thereby heir 
apparent to the British crown; and since in all other respects he 
was the most common of mortals—differing in no way from John 
the stable-boy, in any quality of head or heart—it was possible to 
receive him in no other fashion than by amusing him as we were 
able, with magnificent, pretty or grotesque sights, keeping him 

ood-humored, meanwhile, by liberal feeding. 

The same kind of a reception was given to the Japanese a few 
years ago; and, in general, it will be found that the rule holds 
good,—that the reception of honored guests is modified, in various 
degrees, by the quality of their reputation. 

The reception Charles Dickens received at the hands of the 
American people a quarter of a century ago, was no exception to 
this rule. The young novelist had taken Scott’s place among the 
common people, or at least had been taken into their friendship 
as an equal with the “* Wizard of the North;” he had made the 
aristocratic author of ‘‘ Pelham” look after his laurels ; already a 
notable man in literature he had not yet ceased growing. These 
characteristics of his success made kinship at once between him 
and Americans,—a “‘ sympathy” for the coming stranger, such as 
that upon which Sir John Falstaff based his love for Mistress 
Page, sprang into full existence, as in the fable, Minerva did from 
the head of Pater Jupiter. The American people, like him, 
had outstriped the mother-land ; in the judgment of the people or 
the world, they had established a system of things to be preferred 
before all systems that had preceded, and still they were advan- 
cing to better things. And, therefore, on account of these and 
other points of resemblance between the success of both man and 
people, we, the people, made ready to deluge him, the man, with 
one mighty flood of hospitalities and kindnesses ; and we did it in 
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token of our unbounded wonder, admiration and esteem for the 
poor newspaper reporter, who had gotten an enviable fame by his 
own inherent ability, with no thanks to anybody. But there was 
more, perhaps, than this; we could not quite forget how Charles 
Dickens had secured his renown, how he had exposed the sins and 
and abuses of corporations and institutions, had suggested reforms, 
and, best of all, had been able to put some of these reforms into 
practice ;—neither could we quite forget what pleasant people he 
had made us acquainted with: good-natured Mr. Pickwick, young 
Samivel, the elder Mr. Weller, forever trying to get away from 
us with ‘‘a halibi,” the rosy-nosed parson, who was so attentive to 
the spiritual interests of stout Mother Weller, and all their 
numerous kin ;—and all this added to the honest heartiness of the 
reception we gave him. 

Well, to tell the truth, we rather overdid the thing ; and when 
Mr. Dickens got home he “did” us—as a good many people 
have thought, and I dare say some of them still think. 

Without considering further what he said about us, how he said 
it, or whether he ought or ought not to have said it, it is very easy 
to see that Mr. Dickens came among us this second time under 
changed circumstances. He had been among us—had gone away 
—had gossipped about us, and we were angry. When his second 
visit was first rumored in the English journals, not a few of our news- 
papers improved the opportunity given, to bring up the ** American 
Notes” and ‘¢ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and in no favorable light, 
either; which sort of talk some of them (as noticeably at the 
West) continued,—perhaps influenced: by local spite as much as 
anything. At his first coming there was no occasion for such re- 
marks. Then he was wholly a stranger, and had never said, “aye, 
yes or no” to us or about us; but mow a good many of us thought 
his “‘ room was quite as good as his company,” to use the saying. 

Now, since these facts were as well known to Mr. Dickens as to 
ourselves, it does not seem possible that his second visit could have 
been undertaken for any other than business purposes, at least 
ostensibly ; and his arrangements for the trip appear to indicate, 
that he looked at it in this way. He had so much available capital 
in the reading line, which he proposed to invest in the American 
market; and as a business man, he did his best to make the 
investment a profitable one. He ignored the hospitalities of 
corporations and individuals, as the rule; he neither went out 
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pleasuring nor sight-seeing ; he apparently had come to America, 
not to be entertained, not to be amused, but to read something, 
for which he expected a fair return in money, and that was all. 

The reception he received agreed with this idea. Personal 
friends met him when he landed at Boston, in the early part or 
December last, but he received the hospitality of only those with 
whom his business required intimate relations. Vast crowds gath- 
ered to purchase tickets, wherever and whenever offered for sale, 
but they came together only as they would have come together 
at the office where tickets could be procured for any unique, pop- 
ular entertainment,—as some renowned scenic show, or the like. 
In all of it, on both sides, there was no intended deviation from 
regular and legitimate business. 

And yet, in a certain sense, there was a deviation. No matter 
how carefully Mr. Dickens might keep himself secluded; no 
matter how jealously particular, the American public were not to 
let themselves forget that this was the man who came among 
them twenty-five years ago, enjoyed their guest-friendship, and 
then commented on the manner in which that friendship was 
manifested, and criticised the host ; no matter how hypercritical 
they were determined to be ;—they could zot forget, as they saw 
the cheery face behind its apparently indispensable red-cushioned 
stand, that this was the father of “tiny Tim,” with his piping 
cheerfulness ; of Oliver Twist, with his audacious “‘ more, more ;” 
of portly Mr. Bumble, the ideal of a Parochial beadle ; of Noah, 
the undertaker’s boy, who “blasted” Charlotte for always chuck- 
ing him under the chin, and kissing him when he didn’t want to 
be kissed, as he privately informed Mr. Bumble; of Uriah Heep, 
the humble individual ; they could not forget the wit, delicate and 
pungent, the pathos, irresistible because of its naturalness, the 
sarcasm, keen and just because always aimed at a sham or an evil ; 
and, notwithstanding all their determination, when Mr. Dickens 
had said,—*¢ Marley was dead, to begin with,” they laid aside their 
prejudices, and acknowledged, in the kindly-faced gentleman before 
them, a genius and true man ;—and in that moment the matter of 
mere dollars and cents was forgotten, and they all became his friends. 

And they could become his friends, too; for they saw before 
them neither a fop nor a “‘ bummer ;” but a well-preserved, rosy- 
faced Englishman, whose mouth and eyes laughed with the 
coming wit or grew sad with the tender, simple sorrow of genuine 
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pathos, telling of no hypocritical goodness about the man, but of 
a genuine, hearty love for “‘ the good, the true and the beautiful ;” 
and a face in which one could see traces of a hearty, jovial life, a 
little given to the sins of the flesh, mayhaps, such as brandy 
punches, good cigars and incidentals,—though no more than 
enough to satisfy the claims of good fellowship,—but a face, after 
all, whose possessor one could trust to be for the right in the graver 
points of the law. 

Thus it came about, that the American people put aside their 
grudge against him, for what he had said about them in his youth, 
and before they knew it were his fast friends, as in the old days ; 
and though this feeling was manifested in no way which infringed 
upon the business relations established between themselves and 
Mr. Dickens, by the altered circumstances under which this 
second visit was undertaken, yet it was none the less sincere and 
strong. The very carefulness with which they adhered to the 
position in which these circumstances placed them shows this, 
while the press dinner given him was a further indication of it ; 
and when, at that dinner, after his enforced position as a business 
man required no such statement,—business, on his part, at that 
time, having been nearly done up in this country,—he chose to say, 
that while he lived, so long as his descendants had any legal rights 
to his books, he should cause to be re-published, as an appendix 
to every copy of his two books, in which he referred to America, 
a statement that wherever he had been, in the smallest places 
equally with. the largest, he had been received with unsurpassable 
politeness, delicacy, sweet temper, hospitality and consideration, 
and that hereafter, as a journalist, he should endeavor to lay before 
the English public the gigantic changes which he had noticed in 
this country since his last visit_—when he said this, in his simple, 
manly way, he was again wholly the old Charles Dickens whom 
every body loved. 

At Boston, where he read for the last time, his little table was 
covered with flowers,—placed there by unknown hands,—whose 
delicate perfume, more eloquently than public demonstrations, or 
private entertainments, or even words, told how he had won our 
hearts. It was the farewell of the American people to Charles 
Dickens. ‘I kiss the fair hands, unseen, which have covered my 
table with these beautiful flowers,” he said ; and this was his good-bye 
VOL, XXXIV. 2 W. R. Ss. 
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Gulliver's Trabels. 


“* A satirist is a week-day preacher,” says the ‘ myriad-minded 
Thackeray,’ and when he has gone, yesterday’s preacher becomes 
the subject for to-day’s text.” But “men-texts,” like bible 
ones, are often found difficult in their interpretation. In the one, 
the sense is often buried under the “ speculative inquiries and in- 
quisitive speculations” of commentators. In criticism upon the 
other, the path of truth is entangled between the malice of foes 
and the enthusiasm of friends, and unfortunately no Medea fur- 
nishes a guiding thread. Satire, like humor, is short-lived. It 
must allude to permanent follies to be lasting, for the propriety 
of the allusions passes away with the objects. We must be ac- 
quainted with the person before we can appreciate the caricature. 
Thus, for example, the satires of Butler, which transported the 
age that gave them birth, have sunk so far beneath the waves of 
succeeding literature that it is only now and then that a specimen 
of Hudibras is brought up for the gratification of the curious. 
Likewise the humorous pasquinades of Rabelais, designed to 
ridicule the vices of the clergy and the infallibility of the Modern 
Jupiters, have become, like Prae-Raphaelites, valuable only for 
their age. The advantages he derived from personal allusions and 
local customs—from the vending of indulgencies to the worshiping 
of relics—have long been lost, and every topic of merriment that 
the corrupt priesthood of the tenth Leo afforded him, now only 
serve “to obscure the page which they once illumined.” And 
even the romantic endeavors of ‘La Mancha’s Doughty Knight,” 
and its equally romantic counterpart, ““The Female Quixote,” are 
read by many without perceiving the covert allusions that lie “deep- 
strewn on every page.” In this category of singular books we 
are to include the ** Travels of Captain Gulliver ”—issued over a 
century and a half ago. It is a literary album of the 18th century 
filled, not with likenesses but caricatures of the times. By turning 
over its leaves we find as perfect pictures of English tracasserie as 
“ Dante’s Ugolino ” is of Italian villainy, or “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” of Lowland piety. This unique and all-embracing 
satire, showing a deep insight into the follies and infirmities of man, 
and abounding in apt observations on ethics and politics, has lost 
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much of its interest from our ignorance of the times and persons 
that called it forth. Yet where the vices of man at large have 
been ridiculed, or where personal allusions have been made, and 
we are acquainted with the character of the individual, the zest 
still remains for our gratification. 

Among the allusions, whose application we still understand, 
there are three classes of objects, which the “worthy Dean” 
seems principally to have proposed to ridicule. First, the numer- 
ous “ small vices” of mankind at large ; secondly, the refined and 
crooked politics of the age in which he lived; and lastly, its 
philosophical jargon as seen in its many quixotic and visionary 
inventions. To ridicule the first two classes he devoted the first 
two voyages, while in his third trip he has wrought most humorous 
parodies upon the latter division. 

In the first voyage—the one to Lilliput—he introduces us into 
the country of a diminutive race of six-inch beings, and by 
abscribing to these men-on-small scale all the attributes of a king- 
dom, he enhances the keenness of his satire. Couched in their 
little domain, the pigmies, like so many choleric John Bulls, sally 
forth wrathfully from their den at the least breeze that blows from 
their enemies—the Blefuscans. In the dissensions of these 
imaginary Tom Thumbs, he shows us all the political intrigue of 
England in miniature. As she has her Whigs and Tories—for 
this is the time of George I—so Lilliput has her high heels and 
low heels, and between these two thiefs the patriotism of the 
little people was deeply crucified. As one has her Conformists 
and Separatists, so the other has her Small and Big-Endians. And 
then the imagination can picture a Walpole in the character of 
“High Counsellor Flimnap,” and as crony of Walpole, alias Flim- 
nap, of course we must find Sir Robert Peel, and him Gulliver 
brings forward represented by “envious old Bogolam ;” then, to 
offset this couple of worthies, a Pitt appears in the person of Sec- 
retary Reldrescal. From such material he has filled in and woven 
a most humorous and instructive fiction, both ridiculing the faults 
—which his native government possessed—by abscribing them to 
the pigmies, and ennobling the virtues, which it had not, by 
attributing them also to the Lilliputians. 

Thus he recounts to us the manner of government adopted by 
them :—“ They do not believe,” says Gulliver, “that Providence 
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intended to make the management of public affairs a mystery to be 
comprehended only by a few persons of sublime genius, of which 
there are seldom three born in an age; but they suppose truth, 
justice and the like would qualify any man for the service of his 
country.” The inference to be drawn is an obvious one, if we 
but call to mind the parties at that time at the helm of State. 
And so, not to be tedious in quotations, in depicting all the 
branches of the infant government—whether the judicial court 
with its mode of punishment or the royal court with its tourna- 
ments, (the prize whereof was a blue colored silk thread,) the 
public schools or the public prisons ; whether he speaks to us of 
the Flimnap court scandal or tells us how proud he felt in kneel- 
ing to kiss the monarch’s hand, most humorously does he portray 
the frailties of European society. 

And then, wherever the occasion warrants, he ridicules the 
individual faults of men. He opens the cover of Pandora’s box 
and shows us all the traits of man; the noble parts he causes to 
rise in beautiful dasso-relievo, while with ruthless hand he tears 
away the covering of the vitious. He enters alike the “‘ marble 
hall” of the great and “the huts where poor men lie.” He 
used the power of his pen—to use Thackeray’s words of another— 
“to light up a rascal like a policeman’s lantern.” Upon our 
very entrance into the dwarf country we inculcate our first les- 
son—that of humility. We see the desire for parade and osten- 
tation—“ the human longing after empty nothingness,” as Lamb 
calls it—made ridiculous by being attributed to a pigmy six-incher. 
To us, at least, the picture as we can imagine it, is a laugh-allow- 
ing one. To see a dwarf with helmet and plume and all the 
minutest equipment of a warrior, elevated upon our hero’s hand, 
and threatening while he brandishes his needle-sword, is quite 
enough to convince one of the insignificance of human pride. 
Like Goldsmith upon his Village Schoolmaster, 


“ We gazed, and still our wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all he knew.” 


And then going on further, we meet another fine reproof— 
man’s ingratitude,—how he often seizes the slightest pretext to 
be ungrateful to him, who may have been his greatest benefactor. 
Gulliver arrives on the island a shipwrecked captain. After per- 
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forming various services, such as destroying the armament of the 
Blefuscans, (the French of Gulliver,) and preventing the destruc- 
tion of the royal city, together with his duties as avant courier 
and tactician to the army, he is sentenced through the envy of 
Flimnap, to lose his eyes. We pause, and acknowledging the 
justness of the rebuke, would say with Gulliver, “I had rather 
venture myself on a frail boat on the mighty ocean, than put any 
more confidence in princes and ministers.” 

In the next voyage our author produces a happy effect by 
changing the relation between Gulliver and the inhabitants ; “he 
turns the telescope,” as it has been called, and paints him who 
was recently a giant among pigmies, now asa pigmy among 
Eycops. In this book we can trace the same ideas, but running 
in a different channel. In the first book the satire was rather 
inferred from a contrast than expressed, but now through the 
mouth of this king of the giants, he openly ridicules the civil and 
political institutions of Europe, and by the same means he gives 
us his Utopia of a perfect government. The satire is rendered 
the more scathing, for the reason that the captain pretends to 
dearly love the very things which in reality he is reprehending. 
For he says, “I was forced to rest with patience, while my 
beloved country was so injuriously treated.” Of the numerous 
examples which are at my disposal, and which find more room in 
my good opinion than elsewhere, I have selected a few passages 
as illustrative of the humorious mocking spirit that abounds in 
the whole description, and more especially in chapters VI and VII. 

Our hero after having passed a gloomy eulogy upon the Eng- 
lish system of judication, is somewhat abashed by the king’s 
question, asking “‘ what time was usually spent in determining 
between right and wrong ?” and “ whether advocates and lawyers 
had liberty to plead in causes manifestly known to be unjust, vex- 
atious and oppressive ?” ‘ whether party in religion or in politics 
were observed to be of any weight in the scale of justice ?” 
Such pointed allusions could not be parried aside, for we learn 
from Macaulay’s Life of Pitt, that the courts at this time, in 
England, were open to all these and even severer condemnations. 
Justice had lost its balance. . Money was the all-potent Sesame. 
Again, in reply to Gulliver’s remark that “*the House of Com- 
mons were freely picked and culled out by the people, for their 
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great abilities and love of their country, to represent the wisdom 
of the whole state,” how true a rebuke and how applicable to the 
M. C.’s of America, do we find in the king’s answer, “ whether 
a stranger with a strong purse might not influence the vulgar 
voters to choose him before the most considerable patriot in the 
neighborhood ?” We cannot omit the following, When Gul- 
liver, thinking he would confer a vast favor upon his majesty, by 
unfolding to him the invention of gunpowder and cannon, offers 
the secret ‘“‘as a means of conquering his enemies and enlarging 
his dominions,” what a gulf of meaning is hidden in the honest 
reproof of the king. ‘*‘ Whoever,” says he, “‘could make two 
ears of corn to grow upon a spot where only one grew before, 
would do better for mankind than the whole race of politicians 
and inventors. * * * As for me, I had rather lose half of 
my kingdom than be privy to such a secret.” And in conclusion, 
when the little being has tried with all the eloquence he was 
master of, to present a perfect picture of Europe—her nobility 
and her people—her laws and her sciences—her civilization and 
her refinement—the king gives the result of his observations as 
follows: ‘* My little friend Grildrig, you have passed a most 
admirable panegyric upon your country ; you have clearly proved 
that laws are best explained, interpreted and applied, by those 
whose interests and abilities lie in perverting, confounding and 
eluding them.” 

Now he turns the panorama and we see the contrast. He 
exhibits the government of these “Sons of Anak” as perfect. 
In their monarch we find his model—* one indifferent to con- 
quest and who confined the knowledge of government within 
narrow bounds—to common sense and reason—to justice and 
lenity.” 

In offering examples of the manner in which he ridiculed the 
third class of objects—the serious attempts at invention—I shall 
draw all my examples from that most humorous, most Hudibras- 
tic of all the parts—the Voyage to Leputa. This has often been 
called an unjust tirade against the sciences, which idea is a mis- 
taken one, for it is aimed at the abuse of science in the reign of 
Queen Anne rather than at its reality. Were we to take upa 
history of the chimerical inventions of this double century, enti- 
tled The Vanity of Sciences, we should agree with Dr. Johnson, 
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that Swift was “‘the right man in the right age.” And Irving, 
from his love of “diving down after specimens of antiquity,” 
has described some of the numerous projects “that were set on 
foot for the impoverishment of the credulous and the general 
detriment of the community.” In his Bracebridge Hall he tells 
us of the numerous persons who had expended health and prop- 
erty in search of the fabulous philosopher’s stone. And he has 
recorded the famous “ bubble-mania,” called John Law’s Missis- 
sippi Scheme, and he says, “‘ A company was even formed and 
its shares were bought, which was merely advertised as ‘ for an 
undertaking which in due time shall be revealed’; and among 
other projects were companies ‘for planting of mulberry trees 
and breeding of silk-worms,’” (upon both of which Swift has 
given us most humorous parodies.) 

Surely, an age that could not only tolerate, but evefl support 
such apparent monstrosities, must have needed badly the invec- 
tives of a Cervantes or a Swift. And to placing in the most 
fantastic light such spurious schemes our author has devoted the 
third book of his fairy tale. Our wayfarer arrives at a flying 
island (which is supposed to be in imitation of the balloon fever 
of the age,) whose movements are regulated by a loadstone. 
The inhabitants are so deeply immersed in abstruse speculations, 
as to require the attendance of a “flapper,” whose duty is to 
bring back their master’s minds to the duties of ordinary life. 
They have no conception for anything except entities, abstrac- 
tions and transcendentals, Here he is introduced to the Royal 
Academy, the members of which were engaged in various inven- 
tions “all tending to the advancement of knowledge,” among 
which he enumerates the following: “Some, says the captain, 
were petrifying the hoofs of a living horse to prevent them from 
foundering, and then there was an ingenious artist who had con- 
trived a new method of building houses by beginning at the roof 
and working downwards, which he justified,” says Gulliver, ‘* by 
the like practice of those two prudent insects, the bee and the 
spider.” He saw also “saloes of sympathy,” wooden birds 
which ought to fly and brazen images meant to speak. And 
lastly, the captain was highly pleased with the following method 
of learning Mathematics: ‘“‘ The proposition and demonstration 
were written on a thin wafer with ink composed of cephalic tinc- 
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ture. This the student was to swallow ona fasting stomach, and 
for three days following, to live on nothing but bread and water. 
As the wafer digested, the tincture mounted to his brain, bearing 
the proposition along with it.” And so we might go on multi- 
plying examples, since Gulliver acquired a mass of information 
and with the diligence of a good traveler, has imparted it to us. 

The gravest charge that has been brought against Swift, is that 
of libelling. He is accused of degrading unjustly the human 
race, by giving to it a less amount of intelligence than to a beast, 
and that he imitates his own Yahoos and “discharges upon his 
victim a shower of filth from which neither courage nor dexterity 
can afford protection.” The following remark is from Mr. Har- 
ris’ ** Philosophical Inquiries.” ‘‘ One absurdity of the author 
is well worth remarking: in order to render the nature of man 
odious and the nature of beast amiable, he is compelled to give 
human characters to his beasts and beastly characters to his men.” 
If we analyze this sentence, we will find that it is assumed that 
Swift desires to render “*the nature of man odious” and “the 
nature of beasts amiable.” To twist into such a marvellous form 
a design of nature, could hardly have been his object. I think 
the natural inference is that he desired to present two pictures to 
man,—one warning him not to suffer the animal part to predomi- 
nate, lest he resemble the “vile Yahoo,”—the other advising 
him to imitate the generous Houghnhyms. The effect is deep- 
ened by the oddity of his characters. Chaucer, in his Nun’s 
Priests tale, gave animal forms to his creatures, not from misan- 
thropy, but that the moral might be conveyed more easily. 
Take away the rational parts from man and you leave a skeleton 
of vices. Such was Swift’s object ; in its perversion malice has 
found its advantage and jealousy its end. They stand before one 
looking-glass, and but one reflection is seen. Go they between 
two, both sides will be visible. They blame him for making the 
Yahoo so disgusting, but see not how he has elevated the nobler 
parts of our nature. They acknowledge their resemblance to 
the form of the one, but see no resemblance to themselves in a 
creature ‘* endowed,” as Gulliver tells us, “‘ with every virtue.” 

The accusation of impiety is brought against Gulliver. The 
only ground upon which the patrons of this charge rest their 
hopes of success, is the tendency said to be observable in the 
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Voyage to Lilliput, in the contentions of the Small and Big- 
Endians. ‘Of this part,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘charity may be 
persuaded to think that it was written by a man of peculiar char- 
acter without bad intentions, but it is certainly of dangerous 
example.” I confess myself incapable of seeing the danger. In 
no place are the essentials of religion attacked, but only its many 
schisms which at that time agitated the kingdom and which have 
born the fruits of Ritualism—the threatening evil of the Episco- 
pate of to-day. Here is the Lilliputian parody: “It was the 
primitive way of breaking eggs upon the larger end, but his pres- 
ent majesty’s grandfather, while he was a boy, going to eat an 
egg according to the ancient custom, happened to cut his finger. 
Whereupon the emperor published an edict commanding all his 
subjects to break the small end of their eggs.” On account of 
this unheard-of innovation, the religion of the little folks became 
as mixed as the threads given poor Pscyhe tosort. ‘* Every man 
became an innovator.” Weare told that six revolutions resulted 
and that 11,000 persons preferred to suffer death than violate 
“the fundamental doctrines of their great prophet, Lustrog.” 
Surely this sprightly coruscation is not designed as a stricture 
upon the church, but upon the new-fangled innovations, which a 
too radical progression has ever been introducing into its charter. 

We have now reached the only feature which deserves all the 
censure that has been heaped upon it. Swift’s proneness to 
clothe indelicate thoughts in a humorous dress of words. The 
love of saying vulgar things, is a dangerous weakness in any 
mind, They are the small shafts for having his quiver full of 
which no author is blessed. It manifests itself in a protean 
variety of shapes, but with an unvarying sameness of intention. 
He scarcely ever touches the character of woman without 
reproach, be she a Lilliputian Flimnap, or a Brobdingnagian maid 
of honor. With him as with his friend Pope— 


*€ Most women have no character at all.” 


And so he is wont to employ some expression of unmanly con- 
tempt when he speaks of them. The beautiful portraiture of the 
Lilliputians is blurred by his disgraceful method of extinguishing 
the great fire. Inthe second voyage we are shocked by the inde 
cent account of the waiting maids of honor, and in other portions 
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we meet like impurities. But in our censuring, we should 
remember the age. When we learn that Fielding’s Tom Jones 
was “not only received but highly applauded,” and remember 
that this was the age that applauded “the fictitious works of 
Smollet, pervaded by filth and indecency,” we may be justified in 
saying that the faults are in some degree chargeable ‘‘ to the age,” 
not “to the man.” But those many luckless allusions—those 
unhappy digressions—faults ‘‘ of the man”—we cannot in justice 
pass over. Such I will condemn by using Goldsmith’s remark 
upon a like failing of Voltaire. ‘‘ Wit employed in dressing up 
obscenity, is like the art employed in painting a corpse; it may 
be thus rendered tolerable to one sense, but fails not quickly to 
offend some other.” 

Finally, our hero’s adventures are said to be “‘ spun out to an 
intolerable extent.” The captain may have some faults, but he 
is anything but tedious. ‘It was received,” we are told, “ with 
such avidity that the price of the first edition was raised before 
the second could be made. It was read by the high and low, the 
learned and illiterate. Criticism was lost in wonder.” This 
would not have happened had it been characterized by dullness. 
I think that very circumstantiality—upon which rests the charge 
of monotony—is one of the charming features. He narrates all 
the minutest circumstances with such an inimitable air of proba- 
bility—with such marked consistency—as almost to persuade us 
of the reality of the marvels he is describing. Sinbad relates 
his travels to Bagdad and his adventures in the diamond valley, 
and we are highly delighted, yet feel at the same time that his 
wonders are fictitious. Gulliver, like Robinson Crusoe, describes 
travels equally as improbable, and by his being careful in the 
minutia, the fiction is received by us as if it were true. Our 
interest is enhanced by the power he possessed of adopting and 
sustaining novel characters. No wonder that ari Irish Bishop 
exclaimed, “* There were some things in Gulliver’s travels that he 
could not quite believe!’ No matter what may be his position 
or condition—bound by the “‘insect-like” pigmies or attacked by 
the Yahoos—shut up in the box at sea or in his cage on land— 
suspended on the finger of a giant or in the mouth of a monkey— 
all the particulars mentioned cluster around the main incident 
and rigidly strengthen it. When he is residing among the pig- 
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mies, 600 beds are made into one—300 tailors are employed upon 
his clothes. At Laputa everything wears a mathematical appear- 
ance. He sleeps on “a triangular bed in a rectangular house,” 
he talks “by rhombs, circles and ellipses.” His tailor, when 
making his clothes, took his altitude by a quadrant, and then with 
a rule and compass described the dimensions and outlines of his 
body—and having completed his calculations by sines, tangents 
and cosines, brought him his suit. 

Likewise, in his philosophical researches at Lagado, in his com- 
munion with “the marshalled hosts of the dead” at Glubbdub- 
rub, and his visit to the “immortal Shuldburgs” at ‘Luggnagea, 
we cannot fail to admire the same wonderful uniformity. 

And without prolonging these reflections, I would request the 
reader to notice the infinite art,—the deep knowledge of human 
nature displayed by the author after Gulliver’s return from his 
several voyages. The strange associations which he has lately 
formed still haunt him. He comes home from the pigmy-land 
and laughs at his wife because she has grown stout. Again he 
returns from the giant-country and blames his daughter for having 
lived so economically as to grow thin. And yet it is on account 
of these and a thousand other masterly touches that our wanderer 
is called dull. -If he is dull, he is dull on purpose. The captain 
belongs to that ‘“*somewhat dull” race of men—an “old sea- 
captain of Wapping.” And to keep this constantly before the 
reader, Swift introduces the language natural to such a character. 

When we turn to study the style of this unique work we are 
first struck by the purity and clearness everywhere apparent. 
Its descriptions can be best given in his own language. Speaking 
of the literature of the Brobdingnagians, he says, ‘* Their style 
is clear, masculine and smooth, but not florid.” This is his idea 
of what style should be ; this is the model which he has followed. 

Perpiscuity, which Blair asserts to be the fundamental quality 
of every style, is the corner-stone of his. Reading, we do not 
study. “It was read by all classes,—the high and the low, the 
learned and the illiterate,” said Dr. Johnson in the passage I have 
quoted above. It is read by the child as a fairy tale, by the 
youth as a novel, and by the man as a humorous history of man’s 
foibles. No matter who is the reader,—the child, the youth or 
the man,—there is something enchanting—zs $evor—for all. 
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And to this child-like simplicity—this ‘‘ open-air” atmosphere 
of style—he has added a world of humor, just as Scott, with so 
happy an effect has interwoven it with some of the most serious 
passages of Antiquary, and enlivened the pages of Ivanhoe with 
the revellings of “merry Friar Tuck.” Sometimes on “a pat 
allusion” to Walpole, sometimes in a cunning metaphor, an odd 
simile or a blunt broadside, sometimes at Church, sometimes at 
State. Suppressed in one place by more serious thoughts, like 
the fabulous waters of Arethusa, it rises unexpectedly in another. 
So odd are,many of his caricatures, and shaded by such “ unhar- 
monious, yet blending” colors, that we are forced to laugh, though 
the object causing our laughter may bea personal fault. The 
field in which he entered is a vast one for the humorist. 

The many infirmities of man of themselves, often cause our 
laughter, while the one-sided policy of the Tories and the frivo- 
lous contentions between High and Low Church, “ whether 
Church vestaments (as the Dean says,) should be black or white, 
red or gray, and whether they should be long or short, narrow or 
wide, dirty or clean,” when shown in their most ridiculous light 
by a skillful humorist, would provoke a smile even from a Fene- 
lon. And so skillful is the humorous b!ended with the ironical, 
that we cannot be angry, and are forced to laugh in spite of our- 
selves. We swallow the tonic for the honey with which it is 
administered, and even enjoy— 


“ ___the satire, keen with wit-shafts sprinkled round, 
Like beams of light, too light and fine to wound.” 


But not upon its humor does it depend for its position. Too 
many works fully as humorous as the merriest strain of the cap- 
tain’s, have become entombed in the “literary catacombs” of 
England, to warrant any such assertion. Is its satire just? This 
is the riddle upon the solving of which Gulliver shall be judged. 
For, as a satirist who is warmed by a virtuous indignation against 
error, is an ally to the legislative authority of the country, so, 
if his arrows are feathered with envy or pointed by misanthropy, 
he may become proportionately dangerous. In the one case he 
may be regarded as a kind of civil Inquisition for striking terror 
where the law fails to reach. For often in high places it is found 
that opinions which laugh violence to scorn, are overthrown by 
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ridicule. Men who fear nothing else, dread to be consigned to 
the social Auto-de-fe of the satirist. 

Now Swift has attempted to stop by the powers of ridicule, the 
torrent of faction, at that time so impetuous. He has out-Wal- 
poled the earl, and lifting his party from their national element 
into the air, he has overthrown them. Then enlarging his 
scheme, he has touched with the hand of Horace, without the 
severity of Juvenal, the vices of man at large, “intending,” as 
his obituary notice declares, “to reform rather than to ridicule.” 
These words, carved upon his tomb, find witness in our hearts of 
their truth. None can rise from a perusal of Gulliver and say 
that the many honest reproofs are unjust ; whether for public or 
private, party or individual, none are overdrawn. We feel the 
justness, we acknowledge the spirit with which they are dictated. 
We see that Swift is Integer Ipse—free from the vices he con- 
demns. And from this feeling and acknowledgment, it is right 
to say, that they are accomplishing the end for which he designed 
them—*“ man’s improvement.” 





Che Fairy Bing. 


GOETHE’s “ ERLKOENIG.” 


Who rideth so late through the windy wild? 

The father you see through the dark, with his child ; 
He grasps the boy well in his arm ; 

He holds him fast, he keeps him warm, 


‘¢ My son, why so timidly shrink you away ?—” 
But see you not, father, the Fairy King, say ? 
The Fairy King with his tail and crown ?” 

My son, "tis only the mist’s dark frown.” 


‘ My pretty child, come go with me; 
Such beautiful games I'll play with thee! 
Gay flowers, and many, grow by the sea, 
And gold-wrought dresses are waiting for thee.” 


“ My father, my father, say do you not hear, 
What whispers the Fairy King into my ear.” 

‘ Be quiet, keep quiet, my little son, 
*Tis the rustling of autumn-seared leaves alone.” 
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Wilt come with me, my pretty boy? 
My daughters shall make thy stay a joy. 
The lead of the nightly dances they keep, 
They'll dance, and rock, and sing thee to sleep.” 


“ My father, my father, and seest thou not 

The Fairy King’s daughter by yon darksome spot ?” 
“ My son, my son, I see it quite plain; 

The gray old willows are troubling thy brain.” 


*€T love thee, I’m charmed by thy beautiful form, 
And if thou’rt unwilling, I’ve power to harm.” 
My father, my father, he seizes me now; 
A hurt has the Fairy King done me somehow.” 


Fear comes on the father, he breaks into flight, 
The child in his arms is panting with fright ; 
And scarcely he reaches his home, and his door, 
Ere the child in his arms, was his no more. 





The Biyths of the Het World; 


A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Dan- 
rex G. Brinton, A.M.,M.D. New York. Leypoldt & Holt. 

Wuken the philogist wishes to study the laws which govern 
the development of language, he selects a tongue which has not 
been corrupted by the influence of foreign dialects,—which, as 
nearly as possible, has flowed down, in an unmingled stream, 
from the earliest antiquity. So when we study the history of 
man’s attempts to explain the unknown, we must seek a mythol- 
ogy which has been subject to but one set of influences. For 
this reason, the theology of the primitive race of this continent, 
offers peculiar advantages. For while the systems of the nations 
of the Old World have at various stages of their progress, been 
hopelessly mingled with those of conquering tribes, that of the 
Indian race has remained untouched by any foreign influence. 
It is also especially interesting, from the opportunities it offers, 
for studying the changes which advancement in civilization pro- 
duces in religious ideas. For among these Indian tribes, we have 
all types of civilization, from the degraded Esquimaux of the far 
north tothe highly cultivated Aztec and Peruvian, who possessed 
at one time a more spiritualized religion and upon whom the 
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conception of a single powerful mind and Ruler of the Universe 
had begun to dawn. If then, all other false religions have had 
those who have heralded their virtues and excellences, it is emi- 
nently proper that the Indian Mythology should receive its share 
of attention,—a mythology which offers great attractions, and in 
some portions is not inferior in beauty nor suggestiveness to that 
of ancient Greece. For no one who studies it fairly can enter- 
tain the belief that Indian theology is a mere mass of aimless 
absurdities. The truth is that it contains many moral ideas, to 
the standard of which hardly any other pagan nation has so 
closely approximated. The supreme deity of the Navajo Indian, 
for instance, is conceived to be a woman of infinite purity and 
goodness; and this belief shows its refining and humanizing 
power in the kindness and respect with which the women of that 
tribe are treated. One of the gods of the Aztecs, was in fact 
deified benevolence and goodness,—a being who spent his time 
on earth in laboring to ameliorate the condition of mankind. 

The author of the “Myths of the New World” has not 
attempted to go over the whole of the very extensive field of 
Indian mythology, although he has done enough to indicate its 
claims to attention. The special aim of his book is to unfold 
the conceptions which he supposes to be embodied in certain 
fables. To this task he has brought a very extended acquaint- 
ance with Indian legends, and a spirit of fidelity to actual facts, 
which is from the nature of the case, especially commendable. 
For the subject is one which from its vague character offers pecu- 
liar temptations to empty theorizing; and the facts of which 
have been too often tortured to suit particular hypotheses. 

But perhaps in the midst of contradictory speculations,—of 
those which have classed all Indian mythologies under the head 
of Devil worship, and of those which recognize in them the types 
of Christian doctrines,—he has failed to claim for them all the 
elements of spiritual truth which they really contain. He argues 
only from the great principles of human nature. But those 
remarkable coincidences which one continually finds between the 
ancient or the rude, and the more modern and enlightened forms 
of belief, are the more striking when they appear among nations 
which for centuries have been separated from all intercourse with 
the Old World—the cradle of religious truth. 
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One of the most interesting chapters for wisdom is the ninth ; 
in which is shown forth a notion or belief among the Aztecs 
almost identical with that which the Roman poets embodied in 
their fanciful creations, and which Christianity affirms in the 
story of the fall andthe redemption. This is a belief, moreover, 
almost always to be found in some form or other among nations 
of any considerable culture ; taking its rise from a natural and 
almost instinctive feeling, that “the times are out of joint ;” 
that disease and pain in all the forms of physical and moral evil, 
are something abnormal; contrary to the plan of nature; and 
that at some time in the distant future the world will be regen- 
erated and appear again in its primitive innocence and perfection. 
This belief was so deeply rooted in the hearts of the South 
American Indians, that not all the tyranny of the Spanish rule 
could crush it out. Who can fail to see an evidence of the sub- 
stantial unity of the race, stronger than any fancied derivation of 
these Indian stories from the Mosaic books, in the picture which 
the author draws of the conquered Peruvians ‘* mounting to the 
house-tops and gazing long and anxiously in the lightening east, 
hoping to descry the noble form of Montezuma advancing 
through the morning beams, at the head of a conquering army.” 
“ These fancied reminiscences, these unfounded hopes, so pagan, 
so childish, let no one,” says he, ‘‘ dismiss them as the babblings 
of ignorance. Contemplated in their broadest meaning, as charac- 
teristics of the race of man, they have an interest higher than 
any history, beyond that of any poetry. They point to the 
recognized discrepancy between what man is and what he feels 
he should be—must be. They are the indignant protests of the 
race against acquiescence in the world’s evil, as the world’s law ; 
they are the incoherent utterances of those yearnings for nobler 
conditions of existence, which no savagery, no ignorance, nothing 
but a false and lying enlightenment wholly extinguish.” So 
much may be said to any one who considers the subject of Amer- 
ican mythology beneath the notice of science. Again we say, 
that as regards the treatment of the subject in the work before 
us, the author has combined with great research, a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and fidelity to the truth ; rejecting everything in the least 


degree doubtful and not founded on fact. 
T. H. R. 
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Memorabilia Palensix. 


The College Year 
Has again begun, for the one hundred and sixty-ninth time, the opening 
day being Thursday, September 17. The college green still remains 
intact, and beyond the removal of its ornamental plank benches, no steps 
in the enforcement of “ President Woolsey’s Reconstruction Policy” seem 
to have been taken, The “new dormitory building” has not yet ven- 
tured outside the Treasurer’s office, and the “ memorial chapel ” still 
enjoys the protection of the Art Gallery. North Middle has been shingled, 
as was that poorest of our buildings, the Laboratory, six months ago, 
Trumbull Gallery has been plastered anew and deprived of its name, and 
even the Chapel and South Middle have had their foundation stones newly 
cemented; so the “old shells” will probably stand for another generation 
at least. Our record closes with Saturday, September 26, and extends 
back to the middle of June, when the 
Annual Examinations 
Were in progress, and the sun, though “‘ distant from the earth 95,300,000 
miles,” was sending his strokes right and left. In spite of the terrific 
heat, the Juniors were obliged to pass a second examination in Natural 
Philosophy, because it was surmised that certain members of the class had 
become acquainted beforehand with the questions upon the first paper. 
A similiar course was also pursued towards one of the classes in the 
Scientific School ; and in the case of the Sophomores, who were believed 
to have discovered their French paper, a dozen “‘ low stand ” men who 
“rushed ” it were arbitrarily selected, as being on that account the guilty 
parties, and made to go through a second examination. Six Juniors were 
dropped, but the sentence has been commuted to expulsion in the case of 
two. Editorial modesty forbids the mention of names in this connection. 
“ About fifty” were conditioned, mostly upon Greek, in which study a 
majority of the class were last term somehow marked “‘ below-average.” 
Three Sophomores and one Freshman were also dropped, and the number 
of conditions was quite large in both cases. The Freshmen, nevertheless, 
went off on Thursday to their “‘ annual dinner,—the caps to Branford 
Point and the hats to Savin Rock,—and we suppose enjoyed it greatly. 
Before setting out the two factions good naturedly joined together in giving 
their instructors the customary cheers. The dread results of the examina- 
tions, as above chronicled, were announced on Friday to the parties inte- 
rested, and on Sunday afternoon came the 
Baccalaureate, 
Which was preached this year by President Woolsey, at the special request 
of the class. His subject was the “ Power of Religion in Practical Life,” 
VOL. XXXIV. 3 
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from the text, Phil. iv, 13; and the sermon has since been published. 
About sixty of the graduating class were present, but owing to the oppres- 
sive weather there was less than the usual attendance from outside. Of 
course very few of the undergraduates were there, as about all had left 
town, except the Sophomores who remained in town to take part in, or 
listen to, their 

Prize Declamations, 
Which were held in the Chapel on the evening of Tuesday, July 21, 
commencing at a quarter past 8, and lasting about two hours, The 
audience comprised 400 persons, perhaps, and good attention was preserved 
throughout; but the “new plan,” though possibly an improvement on the 
old one, can hardly be judged a very flattering success. The “thirteen best 
speakers,” according to previous selection, held forth as follows :—** The 
Triumphs of the Constitution,” Walter S. Logan, Washington, Conn. ; 
** Adams and Bonaparte,” Edward G. Selden, Norwich, Conn.; “ Hayne 
in Reply to Webster,” Walter S. Hull, Nashville, Tenn.; “Our 
Country,” Joseph E. Lord, N. Y. City; “Phodrig Crohore,” Thomas 
F. Tilney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘Marius to the Patricians,” Russell A. 
Cate,* Castine, Me.; ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators,” Charles M. Reeve, 
Dansville, N. Y.; ‘“‘ The Death of Arnold,” Samuel A. Raymond, 
Cleveland, O.; “‘ Liberty the True Source of Power in Government,” 
Scduyler B. Fackson, Newark, N. J.; “Massachusetts and the Union,” 
George L. Beardsley, Milford, Conn. ; “‘Spartacus to the Roman Envoys,” 
Carringeon Phelps, North Colebroook, Conn. ; “* An Appeal for Crete,” 
Charles E. Shepard, Dansville, N. Y.; “'The Scotch Covenanter Against 
King Charles,” Morris F. Tyler, New Haven, Conn. Each one of the 
three regular prizes was split, and the halves fell as follows:—first, Ray- 
mond and Tilney ; second, Phelps and Reeve ; third, Jackson and Tyler. 
Few of the Faculty were present at the speaking, on account, we pre- 
sume, of the 

Concio ad Cierum, 
Whatever that may be, which was preached at the same time in the Centre 
church, by the Rev. Mr. Churchill of Woodbury, a member of the present 
Legislature, His subject was the “ Doctrine of the Sacrificial Atonement,” 
and his audience very small indeed. Perhaps because some who should 
have attended were engaged in a little preparatory wire pulling for the 
benefit of 

Phi Beta Kappa, 

Which fraternity, at its meeting on Wednesday morning, in spite of the 
most determined opposition, succeeded in electing its next year’s officers, 


as follows :—President, Horace Birney, Jr., ’28; Vice Prestdent, Prof. 





*Died August 24. 
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A. C. Twining, ’20; Cor. Secretary, Prof. D. C. Gilman, ’52; Trea- 
surer, Prof. L, R. Packard, ’56; Ass’t Treasurer, E. Heaton, 69; Rec. 
Secretary, B. Perrin, ’69 ; Orator, Goy. Emory Washburn, of Cambridge, 
with President McCosh, of Princeton, as substitute; Poet, Edward R. Sill, 
’61, with James K. Lombard, ’54, as substitute. Thirty-seven elections 
to the highest stand men of ’69 were also given out. The brotherhood 
then adjourned to the annual meeting of the graduates at Alumni Hall, 
which we understand was even a more stupid affair than usual, and at 
11.30 marched with horrid front to the North church, where the oration 
was delivered by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, of N. Y., and the Poem by 
Rev. George T. Dole, of Stockbridge, both of the class of 38. The 
former gentleman took as his theme, ‘‘ The Elements of Success in De- 
mocracy as a Political Power”; and the latter, ‘‘ The Past, Present and 
Future,” which was a tolerably comprehensive subject, and we presume 
was well treated: at least no one in attendance was able to hear enough 
of it to assert the contrary. After dinner, however, the crowd, nothing 
daunted, again assembled at the same place, to take part in the 


Centennial Celebration 
Of the Brothers in Unity society, which we thus judge to have been born 
in 1768 ; the date of its death is uncertain. The exercises at the church 
consisted, as before, of the inevitable oration and poem; the former by 
Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, class of ’31, upon the “ Characteristics of 
Modern Thought,” and the latter by Theodore Bacon of Rochester, class 
of ’53, consisting of society traditions and personal reminiscences. The 
regular “ centennial meeting ” then took place at the Brothers Hall, where 
the best speech was made by Rev. John M. Holmes of Jersey City, class 
of 57; while the Linonia graduates held in their hall the usual annual 
meeting. In the evening the Art Building was thronged with the “‘ beauty 
and fashion of the city ; the music was good, and the spread satisfactory 
if not luxurious, so that, all in all, the ‘‘ reception” was undoubtedly the 
most successful event of the day, if not of the entire week. The reception 
lasted from 8 till 11, though many left earlier in the evening to attend the 


Class Reunions, 
Of which the triennial meeting of ’65 was perhaps the most interesting. 
Sixty-five of the 95 graduates, with several non-graduates, were present at 
the supper, and a large number of others at the presentation ot the silver 
cup. This fell to Holley Washington McCreary, and in the absence of 
this gentleman’s parents the reception speech was made by Allen McLean. 
Two members of 1808 met together, and of the 50 who graduated 9 are 
still alive. ‘The corresponding numbers for 1818 are: 7, 67, 30; for 
1828: 19, 82, 41; for 1838: 17, 69, 45; for 1848: 24, 87, 66; for 
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1858: 34, 101, 94; for 1823: 14, 72, 39; for 1843: 26, 96, 73; for 
1853: 36, 104, 96. "There were also in town representatives of 67, ’66 
and ’64, and one at least of 1814. We judge from these figures that at 
least 200 of the alumni were in town during the week. At several of the 
reunions the wives and children of the graduates were present. Next 
after the triennial of ’65, perhaps the quarter century meeting of ’43 was 
the most interesting. From the poem of the occasion, written by E. W. 
Robbins, we make the following extract, which, though a trifle blind to 
the uninitiated, seems to be complimentary to ourselves :— 


“ Nor would we here omit to mention foremost in our Noctes 
Ambrosian, (Christopher,) forsooth, a brave old cock ’tis ; 

Long may the good ship plough the wave, with timbers staunch and clean, 
Nestor of College Magas now—our YALE LIT. MAGAZINE.” 


As usual upon such occasions, many of those present at the reunion didn’t 
go home till morning, but nevertheless were able to appear in the pro- 
cession for 
Commencement, 

Which was quite large, and included, perhaps, 75 men from 68 and a very 
few undergraduates, ‘The Centre church was as usual crowded to its 
utmost, by the usual audience arranged in the usual quaker fashion. The 
appointments of the class were given in our last; the subjects and speakers 
of the day were as follows:—Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Witt1am 
Curtiss Woop, Satara, India. Dissertation, “ Ritualism,” by Epwarp 
Spencer Meap, New York City. Dissertation, “‘ The Pacific Railroad,” 
by Rocer Butter Wituiams, Ithaca, N. Y. Dissertation, “Henry IV. 
of France,” by Cwartes Henry Farnuam, Chicago, Ill. Oration, 
** Civil Service in the United States,” by Gzorce Henry Lewis,* New 
Britain, Oration, “‘ Monumental History,” by Timoruy Prrein Cuap- 
man, Bridgeport. Oration, ‘‘ Arnold of Brescia,” by Epwarp ALEXANDER 
Lawrence, Oxford, N. H. Oration, “‘ Christopher North,” by Rosert 
Auten Hume, New Haven. Oration, “ Overthrow of the Roman 
Empire,” by Sitas Aucustus Davenport, Elizabeth, N. 7. Dissertation, 
“Saint Paul,” by Wituiam Atuson McKinney, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Philosophical Oration, “‘ The Future of Republicanism,” by Anson Pxetps 
Tuvxer, Old Lyme. Oration, “‘ The Relation of Christianity to Art,” 
by Cuauncey Bunce Brewster, Mount Carmel. Oration, “ Christianity 
the True Philosophy,” with the Valedictory Address, by Henry Parks 
Wricut, Oakham, Mass. On account of the smaller number of speakers 
the exercises were less tedious than formerly, and gone through with in a 
single session, finishing at two o’clock with the usual 





*Excused on account of sickness. 
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Conferring of Degrees. 

A. B. was given to the 107 graduates of ’68; A. M., in regular course, 
to 30 men of ’65, out of course, to 15 others, from ’23 to 64, and special 
to 3 non-graduates; B. D.to7; LL. B. tos; M.D. to6; Ph. B. to 
25. The following honorary degrees were also announced: LL. D., 
Charles J. McCurdy, of Lyme, class of 17, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut; Charles J. Stille, class of 39, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Joseph White, of Williamstown, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. D.D., Rev. Leverett Griggs of 
Bristol, class of 29, Rev. S. G. Buckingham of Springfield, class of ’33. 
M. A., George Brinley of Hartford; Judge Elisha Carpenter of Wethers- 
field; Dr. C. A, Logan of Leavenworth, Kansas. M. D., John Gray of 
Groton. Of late years Yale has conferred almost none of these outside 
** honors,” on account of the little colleges having monopolized the busi- 
ness, and we are sorry to see the practice revived here, no matter how 
deserving the recipients. 

The usual ‘‘ eommencement dinner ” in the big tent was enjoyed with- 
out the dread of more “literary exercises” to follow it, and formed the 
finale to the anniversary. This being over, a few bold spirits among the 
new alumni set out to witness the 

Worcester Regatta, 
Of which we have again to record the sad story of defeat. What struck 
us as quite noticeable was the scarcity of Yale men in attendance, less than 
150 out of the 500 in college, while two years ago it seemed as if the 
whole college were there toa man. Harvard was of course fully repre- 
sented, and the number of outside spectators was larger than ever before, 
being variously estimated from 15,000 to 25,000. The race of Wednes- 
day between the Ward brothers and the Harvard crew, when the latter 
though defeated made the unprecedented time of 17:534, took away from 
the friends of Yale the few bright expectations previously entertained in 
regard to the great trial of Friday. Stili they tried to “hope for the best,” 
and when the time came, though not unexpected, it did seem rather hard 
to have the Harvard boat take the lead from the first and keep it at a 
steadily increasing distance to the end. The time made was: Harvard, 
17:484; Yale, 18:384, being in each case the best ever accredited in either 
college. For the four previous years the time has been as follows, Har- 
vard being first noted: 1864, 19:43$-19:10; 1865, 19:09—18:424, 
(18:09-17:424) ; 1866, 18:434-19:10; 1867, 18:12$-19:254; whence 
it appears that while Harvard has steadily improved, Yale for the two 
years preceding the present grew worse. It is a creditable fact in regard 
to all the contests this year that there was no disputes about “time,” or 
“* fouls,” or “ selling out,” but everything was fair and satisfactory to all 
parties. That very few bets were made was probably not altogether due 
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to moral considerations. ‘The statistics of the two crews are as follows : 


Harvarp. Class. Weight. Age. Height. U. Arm. C. Infla’d 
Alden P. Loring, 69 154 23 5-114 134 42 
Robert C. Watson, *69 158 21 §.10 14 41 


William H. Simmons, ” 168 19 5.11¢ 45 
John W. McBurney, 69 152 20 5.10 14 42 
William W. Richards, 768 159s 2 5-7 43 
George W. Holdrege, "69 147 21 5-84 14 404 
Yate. 
Samuel Parry, 68 | a as d 42 
William A. Copp, 69 1gt ahtié«S« 434 
William H. Lee, "70 160 20 5.22 43 
George W. Drew, "70 166 24 5.10 44 
Sylvester F. Bucklin, 69 148 21 5.11 39 
Roderick Terry, "70 151 19 «6.4 154 39 


The total in each of these .rows.of figures sums up the largest for the Yale 
crew—whatever consolation there may in that. It was quite a notable 
coincidence, too, that the two bow oars were natives of the same town, 
and descendants of the same Puritan ancestor. The most extended 
account of the race that we have noticed was that written up by “ D. J. 
K.,” and published in the N. Y. World of Saturday, July 25, where it 
occupied the entire first page. The personal gossip about the Yale crew 
was quite entertaining, if not altogether accurate, and the general incidents 
of the race were enough exaggerated to make the letter very pleasant 
reading. The dismal fog of the day was of course succeeded by the 
inevitable shower of rain as the race drew to its close, and the multitudes 
turned back towards Worcester. At the Bay State, in the evening, trium- 
phant Harvard had things its own way, and never a cheer for or from 
Yale was there to be heard the whole night long; so different was it from 
two years ago, when Yale, though vanquished, was bound to “‘ make it up 
next year,” and to “shake up a good time, anyhow”; when Yale cheered, 
and sung, and shouted, to make light of its sorrow; and when Harvard, 
though victorious, seemed somehow to play a second part, as if paralyzed 
by its unexpected good fortune, Silently and gloomily the Yale men 
looked on at the rejoicings of the victors, silently and gloomily crept away 
to the evening trains, except the few stout hearts, who clutched at the last 
straw, and stayed to see the contest at 
Base Baill, 

In hopes of at least one victory. Alas that the fates had decreed other- 
wise! Alas that under this heading, where we have chronicled so many 
successes, we must now record the story of utter defeat! At the close of 
the examinations, the University club, rather with the idea of keeping in 
practice than of adding to its victories, visited N. Y. City, and was thrice 
defeated: by the Unions, 19 to 9, on Friday, July 17; by the Adantics, 
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40 to 16, on the following day; and by the Eckfords, 19 to 11, on 
Tuesday, 21. The playing on the first game has been highly compli- 
mented; that on the second was remarkably poor. The “‘ opening load” 
at Worcester was the match between the Freshman nines of the two 
colleges, played on the afternoon of Thursday, 23, and won by Harvard, 
36 to 18; there being about 2,000 people in attendance, and good enough 
playing on both sides to make the game seem interesting. But ¢he match 
was to come off on Friday morning, at which time the new seats in the 
“‘ agricultural park ” were densely crowded by upwards of 4,000 people, 
who vainly waited for the fog to “‘ dry up,” and, finally, when all had been 
enticed into the enclosure, listened moodily to the announcement that 
the game was postponed, and steamed back city-ward. Saturday, however, 
the sun shone, the grass dried, and the game was played—in the remark- 
ably quick time of two hours and ten minutes, beginning at five minutes 
before one in the afternoon. The umpire was John Lowell of Boston, 
and the scorers were J. R. Mason for Harvard and P. H. Adee for Yale. 
We append the score :— 


HARVARD. YALE. 


Peabody, 1 b., McClintock, c. f., 
Smith, 3b., Lewis, s f., 
Hunnewell, P., Condict, Se 
Ames, 2b., Cleveland, 3b., 
Bush, ch. Hooker, * 
Rawle, ir. McCutchen, s. s, 
Sprague, c. Buck, ib 
Willard, s. Deming, C., 
Wells, 1. Selden, 2b, 


“> 
> 


f. 
f. 
8. 
£ 
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Innings, 1, ¢, 5» 7 8 9g. 
Harvard, 6, o & % 6, 3, 325 


Yale, ‘ 6, 2, 3 © OO I, 4,17 
The University club was re-organized for the present year by the choice 
of the following officers, at a meeting on Saturday, Sept. 19 :—President, 
F. P. Terry, *69; Vice President, J. G. K. McClure, ’70: Secretary, 
J. W. Shattuck, ’70; Treasurer, H. A. Cleveland, ’70; Captain of 
First Nine, 8. 8. McCutchen, 70; Captain of Second Nine, A. M. Cun- 
ningham, ’69; Duzrectors, in addition to the president, W. H. Hinkle, 69; 
G. L. Huntress, ’70; F. E. Murray, ’71 ; B. Hoppin, ’7z2. W. L. Mc- 
Lane, ’69; H. J. Faulkner, ’70; G, A. Strong, ’71, and C, O. Day, ’72, 
were also appointed a committee to draw up a constitution, The first 
match of the season was played with the Eckfords, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 30, and another with the Al] England Eleven is to take place in the 
course of a month, 
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The Navy 
Held its annual meeting for the election of officers on Friday, Sept. 25, 
Commodore Parry presiding. William A. Copp was elected commodore, 
and Henry C. Bannard purser. A statement of the expenses of the past 
year was also read, and has since been published. The meeting was very 
fully attended by representatives of all the classes, including the 


Class of '72, 
Or which we have to say a few words. At the July examination 40 were 
admitted, go conditioned and 10 rejected. At the September examina- 
tion 27 more were admitted, 28 conditioned and 5 rejected. Of the 200 
who applied, therefore, 67 were admitted, 118 conditioned and 15 re- 
jected, Enough of the conditioned men have “‘ made up” to bring the 
number in the class at present up to 160, which will probably be increased 
by 25 before the close of the term. We believe there have been no new 
admissions to the upper classes. Sons of President Woolsey, Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, Profs, Thacher and Hoppin, and Rev. H. W. Beecher are mem- 
bers of the class. The Freshmen societies anticipated the traditional 
initiation night, which always used to be the second Friday of the term, 
Delta Kappa “ putting through” her men on Wednesday night, and 
Kappa Sigma Epsilon on the evening following. The latter is believed to 
have the campaign, for the first time since 1864, but we have been un- 
able to obtain the exact figures. The two upper classes spent the evening 
in question in more or less successful attempts at stealing Freshmen for 
prandial purposes from their Sophomoric owners; holding private initia- 
tions; and finally “getting their men through” In safety at the halls. 
There has been no organized “rush” as yet. The Sophs assembled at 
the Park on Saturday, Sept. 19, but no Fresh appeared. In the evening 
there were several mock rushes, and two peaceable Juniors, sitting on the 
fence, were in consequence hurried off to the lock up by the peelers, 
“Somebody must be arrested you know, and it’s too much trouble to 
find the real offenders.” We have the impression that there has been 
less “ smoking-out ” than usual, though whether it be due to ’71’s manli- 
ness, or cowardice, or fear of faculty, we do not know; we hope the first. 
Three have been suspended for threatening the Fresh the first evening of 
the term, and the rest since then seem to have confined their attention to 
hat stealing. The number of tiles confiscated has been something unpre- 
cedented, and the Fresh in consequence never venture out of evenings 
with any other head covering than paper caps of their own manufacture. 
Some have already disgraced themselves and college by daubing ‘‘ 72” 
and “‘Ho Soph” on various public buildings. We may refer to this 
barbarism at another time. We are certain that most in the class are 
ashamed of it, and willing to bring the perpetrators to justice if they can 
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be discovered. Subscription lists have been forbidden from the Freshman 
recitation rooms, and possibly from all, by vote of the faculty,—though 
not until the Lrr had had “one chance.” We agree with the remedy, 
that as Freshmen the new comers are undoubtedly a success, and do not 
doubt that in consideration of this compliment each of them will feel 
called upon (at all events each will de called upon) to support this “‘ oldest 
magazine.” The Freshman 


Studies of the Term 

Are asof old; Greek (Odyssey) to Prof. Packard; Latin (Livy) to Tutor 
Keep; Latin Prose to Tutor Otis, and Euclid to Tutor Richards. The 
Sophomores recite Trigonometry to Prof. Newton and Tutor Miller; 
Greek (Demosthenes’ Olynthiacs) to Tutor Sumner, and French to Prof. 
Coe. They thus have only three studies to the four divisions, and these 
_ latter are arranged not alphabetically but according to the mathematical 
stand of last term. Compositions take the place of the noon recitations 
of Wednesday and Saturday, as do the “ forensic disputations”—~a very 
dissimilar thing you know—in the case of the Juniors, These latter re- 
cite in Engllsh Literature to Prof. Northrop, their text-book being Shaw’s, 
which supersedes Craik’s in use last year; in Greek (Arrian) to Prof. 
Hadley ; in Natural Philosophy to Tutor Smith, and in Calculus to Prof. 
Newton. The latter is an optional study which may be taken up instead 
of Greek, The Seniors recite in Political Economy (Perry’s) to the 
President ; in Astronomy to Prof. Loomis; in Latin (Cicero pro Cluentio) 
to Prof. Thacher; in Chemistry, (Cook’s and Roscoe’s) to Prof. Silliman, 
and in German (Lebinsbilder) to Prof. Coe. Of the three studies, As- 
tronomy, Latin and German, choice must be made of two. Cook’s 
Chemistry is being reviewed only to occupy the time until the issue of 
Prof. Porter’s new work on Psychology, which is to take its place. The 
President delivers lectures on the Rights of the State and the Individual, 
and Prof. Silliman on the science of Chemistry. English Compositions are 
to be required. * Prof. Loomis is the officer of the, first division, (which 
ends with Hooker, the last man in the old second of Freshman year,) and 
Prof. Thacher of the second. In the other classes we have tried to name 
the officers in their order, but presume we have not entirely succeeded. A 
few other personal items in regard to 


The Faculty 
May be worth recording at this time. It has sustained a loss in the with- 
drawal of Arthur W. Wright, the senior tutor. He has been elected 
Professor of Chemistry at Williams, and on Sept. 5, sailed for Europe, 
intending to devote a year or two to study at Berlin and Heidelberg. 
We are sure that the best wishes of every ’69 man will follow him wherever 
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he goes. Prof. Rockwell is also to leave the Scientific School for a posi- 
tion in the Boston Institute of Technology. Profs. Silliman, Hadley and 
Wheeler, resume this year their active connection with college. The 
new tutors are Messrs. A. B. Miller of ’55, and E. L. Richards of ’60, 
The degree of A. M. was conferred last year on Profs, Fisher, Whitney, 
Norton and Verrill, who were not graduates of the institution. The 
fact of the “honor” only became known on the issue of the Triennial 
Catalogue in July last. Other pamphlets put forth at the same time were 
the annual Obituary Record, the Report of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
and ‘“‘ Yale College in 1868.” The latter contains facts of great interest, 
which we may touch upon at another time. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon Prof. Newton by Michigan University this year, and upon 
Prof. Whitney by Williams College. The latter gentleman is to put 
forth a German Grammar and Reader next year. Prof. Coe will also 
publish a French Grammar and Reader at the same time. Prof. Dana’s 
“* System of Mineralogy,” has been republished in London by Trubner. 
At the meeting of the “ American Association for the Advancement of 
Science,” held at Chicago in August, Yale was represented by Profs. 
Loomis, Newton, Whitney, Silliman, Barker, Rockwell and Marsh, by 
whom several papers were presented. At the meeting of the ‘ National 
Academy of Science,” held at Northampton, Prof. Brush was elected a 
member, Yale claims six of the fifty members to which the Academy is 
limited. Profs. Dana, Newton, Whitney, Silliman and Johnson, being 
among the founders. Most of the above named were present and pre- 
sented papers; Profs. Marsh and Barber, were also in attendance. Prof. 
Northrop was one of the delegates to the Republican State Convention, 
which assembled here in vacation. His house, by the way, has been 
** gone through ” by burglars. Profs. Thacher and Brewer, are delegates 
to the State Teacher’s Convention, at Woodbury, October 6. Messrs, 
C. L. Kitchell of ’62, E. B. Bingham of ’63, and G.S. Merriam of ’64, 
formerly tutors, have been recently married ; the latter is now in Europe, 
Mr. Kingsley, the treasurer, is also abroad. 


The Town Shows 
Have not as yet been very numerous or interesting, though the programme 
for the future is quite an extensive one. We will not anticipate it. 
Warren’s presentation of Paul Pry at Commencement time, was good 
enough to deserve recalling even at this late day. Tom Thumb and his 
party were the attraction “for one day only,” Saturday, September 19. 
Another diminutive character from Memphis was about town at the same 
time, and who rivalled Tom in size if not in fame. The Wickedest 
Man failed to show himself at the time agreed upon, and the infant son 
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Chester has nowhere appeared. They could get no nearer the College 
than Stamford. Let us hope certain others may be more fortunate in the 
attempt! Miss Major Pauline Cushman gave two theatrical exhibitions, 
Friday and Saturday, Sept. 25 and 26, which the Freshman rain—some- 
times called the equinoctial storm by scientific persons,—prevented from 
being very successful ones. As for the rest, the Boy in Blue swingeth his 
torch by night, and the Man im Red shouldereth his arms by day, in 
meaningless processions through the streets. The demoniac drummer is 
at his worst, and ceaseth not. ‘The banner is flung from the outer wall 
and waveth always. The prominent citizen crammeth his address to the 
people, and is not found wanting. And that most ludicrous of all our 
town shows the Presidential election approacheth. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Thinking our readeas may be interested to know that the Magazine occasionally 
receives a kindly mention outside of its college cotemporaries, we append notices of the 
last two numbers : 

“ We extend a special welcome to an old friend, the Yate Lrrerary Macazinz, of 
which the June number has found its way to our table. The “ Lit” is, on the whole, 
more readable now-a-days, judging by the present number, than it was a few years since, 
possibly because in abler hands, possibly because the College Courant’s advent has aroused 
it to greater efforts to maintain its place. The general class of contributions do not vary 
very much from former times, but the memorabilia Yalensia, the editorial notes and 
editor’s table are much more comprehensive and interesting. ‘The latter has some par- 
ticularly sensible words upon the way the wooden spoon exhibition is conducted, which 
we trust may receive attention from future classes. The “Lit” is published at $3 per 
year."— Northampton Free Press, Mass. 

“The Yate Lirzrary Macazine is published on the first day of the month, so that 
the July number is the same with that of the August number of our more pretentious 
monthlies. The first article is “ Conceit,” a thoughtful and well put paper upon a some- 
what trite subject. Next we have a pleasant poem on “Remembrance.” Mr. Beckwith 
contributes a forcible prize essay upon “ The Value of the Moral as Compared with the 
Intellectual Element in Greatness.” The title is evidently of professorial origin; no 
student, or indeed anybody in practical literature, being capable of crushing a Magazine 
article under such a portentous weight of words. * * * * 

After this we have “‘ Memorabilia Yalensia,” full of interesting college news and gos- 
sips, admirably worked up, and charming reading even to people outside the University 
pale. ‘ Editorial Notes” and the “ Editor’s Table” complete the number. We would 
note, by-the-by, that this magazine eminently deserves the support accorded it, and college 
graduates will do well to give it the benefit of their subscriptions.”"—-Ewening Common- 
wealth, N. Y. 

The “ Griswold Collegian,” referring to the “ Beloit College Monthly” as a veteran of 
fourteen winters says, “ Our youth would bow in reverence, but that here comes the Yaz 
Lrrerary Macazinz, Volume Thirty-third, for which our profoundest obeisance must be 
reserved. This is the oldest and probably the widest known and most influential College 
Monthly in this country. It is worthy of a place by the side of the better class of 
outside standard magazines. 

We remind our readers that the “Lrr” is conducted exclusively by the Students of 
College and has no rivalry with “ outside” and more pretentious publications. 
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The following, from the Harvarp ApvocaTz, we presume expresses the sentiment 
of the College world :— 


The new Courant” is received and has been duly admired. It reflects credit on 
Mr. Chatfield more than on Yale College, inasmuch as it is a monument of his ability 
in managing a paper. But a students’ journal, it is not in any sense of the word, and 
not now to be classed with eollege papers in any respect.” 


We have received the announcement of a new novel, from Leypoldt & Holt of N. Y. 
It is to be written by the Authoress of “ Who breaks Pays” and “ Skirmishing;” entitled 
“A Psycue or To-pay” by Mrs. W. C. Jenxins. Some notion of the ability of this 
lady may be obtained from the notices of the press, which her books have received. We 
subjoin the two following. 

“ ¢ Skirmishing’ is as pretty a tale of English life as can well be imagined, written with 
excellent taste and good feeling.” — Westminster Review. 

‘* Every page tells; there is no book making about it—no attempt to fill chapters with 
appropriate affections. Each sentence is written carefully, and the result is that we have 
a real work of art, such as the weary critic has seldom the pleasure of meeting with.”— 
The London Reader. 

Similar success may be expected for the new novel. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New Tork. 

We have also received from the publishers, Messrs. Lee and Shepard, Boston, too late 
for notice in our last issue ;— 

Dotty Dimple—by the charming writer of the “ Little Prudy Stories.” Many happy 
children, who were so delighted with the former works of this author, will be made thrice 
happy by this last work. 

“ From the Oak to the Olive” isa “ Record of a Pleasant Fourney” which was taken by 
Miss Fulia Ward Howe. In the “Preliminaries” she discourses as follows. “No 
individual editor or joint stock company bespoke my emotions before my departure. I 
am therefore under no obligations to furnish for the market, with the elements of time 
and postage handsomely curtailed. Instead, then, of that breathless steeple chase after 
the butterfly of the moment, with whose risks and hurry I am intimately acquainted, I 
feel myself enabled to look around me to every step which I shall take on paper, and to 
represent, in my small literary operations, the three dimensions of time, instead of the 
flat disc of the present.” These circumstances and conditions have afforded Miss Howe 
an opportunity to give to her “ Record” a finish and beautiful sparkle, which are a great 
relief in the midst of the mass of nonsense daily thrown before an indulgent public. 
We can assure our readers that in that part of the book which treats of Greece, the 
subject is made interesting ; and at least while they are entertained, it will not be at the 
expense of all taste for Greek Literature and History in general, and the utter throwing 
into confusion those facts which they may already possess. We mention this for the 
especial benefit of those who may have been occupied in the consideration of the sub- 
ject during the past year. 


Exchanges. 


College Periodicals—Current numbers of the following publications have been duly 
received since our last issue: Amherst Student, Beloit College Monthly, College Argus, 
College Courier, College Days, College Echo, College Mercury, Collegian, (Granville, 
O.) Dartmouth, Eureka College Vidette and Catalogue, Griswold Collegian, Hamilton 
Campus and Literary Monthly, Harvard Advocate, Miami Student, Michigan University 
Chronicle, Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Virginia University Magazine, Williams Quarterly 
and Vidette, Union College Magazine, Michigan University Magazine. 

Also from the Publishers, Nation, Atlantic, Living Age, Cornhill Monthly, Sabbath at 
Home, New Englander, Loomis’ Musical Journal, Publisher’s Circular, (G. W. Childs 
& Co.,) Cincinnati Medical Repository, Overland Monthly (Cal.,) Journal of Education 
(St. Louis), College Courant. 


We regret that want of space compels us to crowd over till our next issue, much 
interesting matter. Articles to compete for Lit. Medal, may be handed in until Satur- 
day, Oct. 17, instead of 13, as stated in our last. 








